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Freedom in the classroom should concern the schools 
as much as the development of cognition and skills. Freedom has 
traditionally been regarded as something that the child already 
oossesses or which will develop by itself. However, freedom is not a 

naturally developing property of man, but a ^ 

cruality of mind and behavior which must be recognised and encouraged 
by the schools. Relational patterns of perceiving and behaving which 
describe how three different types of children relate to the 
classroom environment are: survival, adjustment, and encounter. T e 

most immature and closed pattern is that of survival in which the 
child regards the world as a dangerous place and wishes 
change to a minimum. The adjustment pattern typifies the child who 
first discovers what others expect of him and then produces the 
desired behavior. Change is tolerated if sanctioned by autb'-> 
pattern of encountering is the most mature and is seen in v .. 

who is able to tolerate uncertainty, can postpone gratification, is 
curious and receptive to his environment, and is not afraid to 
express emotions. Components and antecedents of freedom, and their 
significance for the teacher in helping all three types of child - 
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:onfl:i doi.-a t:i on a n .’rii'bor ol concerns 



I hope tro hihn;:?; j or yor e 

ar.d iT.o ;p;’'>uS i liave on a..e concep of pracoa ee ox :,.rcGcio:r. in In.* eon ..exc 
of the c,las3i'Oonu Px'n.end.s and formen students i-;now that I a.n far from an 
[-ii 0 d creature. And t ton^^^^"'^ you Wj..i.x aj..^>.jW rrie xOj — Lo.i? . ..e oeiiL 

of my personality a:;d let me wander and move in and about the topic without 
a tight and sequential organization, I will be in your debt- 

It is far fr’oin agreed upon that freedom should be the concern of the 
schools. A very strong ease can be built for the task of the schools being 
ultimately concerned with the imparting of knowledge and the developing of 
skills and compe-'-encies . Or as an institution of socialization - as Robert 
Dreeben (196S) has advocated - wheire the primary focus is teaching for the 
understanding and acceptance of rules and norms. 

In these concepts of education freedom is thought of as something 
that either the child alx*eady possesses - and therefore does not need 
furtiier nurtui'ing by the schools - or as a quality that will nat .I’ lly 
emerge later (perhaps at comimenoGmant time). Ifeedom is for' ontsioe the 
school or for letter, but not for the school. 

I take an opposite view, I do not hold viiat freedor.', is a naturally 
developing prope'rty of man. Nor is it simply a matter of taking obstacles 
and restr-aints out of the path of the individual- Rather, I hold that 
freedoHi is a delicate and fragile quality of mind and behavior wnien has 
to be .ccognized, valued, and encouraged by our schools. Ir would seem to 
me tn.a.; a nation v/'nich espouses democratic ideals would find it necessary 
to prepai'e it’s children to live as democrats. And that it's schools would 
treat the fostering of freedom not as something outside it’s boundries oi 
concern, but as a pi-imary responsibility. 
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••'onr 0-; vvliother schools owe friolr primciry o.T . 1 0^1 anc?e 

-1:0 or 10 society va:.:;s,.cs ■ wc place i t wJhhn Lhc . cc.ae- 

work or proparrn;- Ire incl.Lviduai .ior iivln- ir, a derroora uic society. Then 
our task as teachers becomes that of encouraging free, humane, and actualiz- 
ing individuals who by these qualities strengthen the fibers of society. 

No choice of allegiance is necessary. The encouragement of a free, aware, 
socially sensitive individual at the same time serves the democratic 

commun:!. ty . 

I would like now to briefly mention the way in which I wish to approach 
our discussion of freedom in the classroom. I would first like to bring to 
your attention the three types of relational patterns which are exhjbited 
by children in the classroom. Among other reasons, I do this to demonstrate 
that as we encour’age freedom not all children can be approached in tlie same 
way. Next wc will view the definirional components of freedom as well as the 
preconditions of freedom and their consequences. Finally we will view the 
role of knowledge, thought, and imagination in relation to the facilitation 
of freedom. Collateral with all of this I will attempt to present the 
orientation of the concerned teachei-' as he meets with the child. 

The capacity of the child to share in the direction of his fearmug 
and his life, and the school’s responsibility in encouraging this process 
is w^hat we shall be discussing tonight. 
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11 . Kr.LATio:v’AL PATrnnK’S 

It v:!l<'-;it be; p.I'nl to begin u'itli un oxaiiiina t t on Oj. L'l'W’OC.’ genGra] 

ways in which cliilcii'cn r-olate to the si tii.-; tions , ip-ersons and nrin.ngs in 
tlieir classroom environmer.t . These ways o£ perceiving and behaving 
are cali.ed rolati onal patterns . 'j‘’ne t'nrce relational patrorns that v;ill 
be described characterize three corresponding types of children: the 

survivor, the adjuster, and the encounterer. They differ in their open- 
ness to experience, their ability to live independently, their maturity, 

and thei.r capacity to operate freely. 

The most irruriature and least open of the relational patterns is 
that of survival . A child operating at the survival level is concerned 
with merely getting through time and space without disturbing his 
established ways of satisfying needs. For whatever reason - perhaps 
he has learned that his environment is a dangerous and painful place, 
or can not by his efforts be mastered - the child wishes to keep things 
constant and reduce the amount of change in his world. Accon ■ : noU v. h:, s 
behavior is extremely sterot^- ..... uu r .. When he conironts a new 
situation he will ignore its special demands and treat it as if it were 
nc different than i "'evicus situations. Mien problems arise he ati-emptfc 
to meet them by re ponding with genern.lly inapprop ■ .:e behavior (he mty, 
example, la,sh o L' with tamtrums or withdt'avv/ ctj.npletexy or* exh.LJjit 
extreme iuaoulsiveness) . To tiie observer it wo.J.d Eooear that su. . . e- 

haA-ior i£ self-de*c-a ting - art. it is - but it serves the tun tion Ox not 
ha- ing the child ir. -vlve and open nimself up to something that may be 
overw'. -Iming and pair.ful- The seeming advantage of the survival patter a 
is safety through pr ei-i i ..abi lit; and reduction of uncertainty. Its dis- 
advantages are obvious. The individual does not grow, he is unable tc 
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appreoiatG t’-.o '.iv.:icp.;oncsa oi: thaco ho moets, he hias not pern>:i.l-tca h:imsolf 
lo lo’aru h(;L-L-or ways of copiu- w:I.'i:h halo- onv5 roamon 0 , and ho .is bon:.d to 
the immediate satisfaction of basic needs. T'n.o net effect is h£L_is_n^ 
free. Wg will return to this point .Larer. 

Tl.e second re' • h ■ 

others. The adjuster’s concern is that of learninj^ v.'hat xs expected of 
him by others and then producing corresponding behavior. His sensitivity 
to a reference group’s norms and expectations reminds one of David Reisman’s 
•'other - directed” individual. His reinforcements and rewards come from 
the response of others to his behavior. While the adjuster is not fear- 
ful of change, as was true of tlie survivor, awareness of change and 
novelty is controlled. New ways of thinking and behaving are first sanc- 
tioned by an authority or reference group, and then they are introduced 
to the individual. The insuring a slow flow of acceptable change. As 
a result he ixperiences very few things first hand. The picture of the 
adjuster that is emerging is one of a child vitally concerned with the 
’’right way”. He is intolerant of divergence from the perceived correct 

ways of behaving, thinking, and valuing. 

The advantages of th-iu pattern over the survi-val pattern are apparent. 
There is less rigidity, more avv^areness, more sensitivity to the needs of 
others. Yet the limitations of the adjuster are striking. Thougn he 
may believe otherwise, he is not directing his owTi life. lie is not. 
x-esponslvG to the uniqueness of ' individuals who represent different ways 
of living. He is not open to entertain divergent possibilities residing 
within himself. To this extent he .is less than free. 
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Tlio relatiouai pnttorn of grca tcosl- :r.aturity - and I rnn.glrL- add ma- 
tariiry has J.ittlo to do witii c]ironolos:i cal ta-c - is that of the cn- 
countercr. Many educators and psychologists (among them Aaron Stern, 
Abraham Maslow, and John Holt) have described the inaivxdual operating 
at this level. Aaron Stern (197 0) characterizes him as one wlio can live 
vvith uncertainty. The effect of being able to live vvith uncertainty is 
explained by Stern in this way: ”it means you have a capacity to express 

feelings and emotionality. If you need to be certain, if you must always 
have your behavior, structured and controlled, then you must restrict 
yourself to the areas bf human functioning that are controllable and 
can be practiced, such as intellectual exercises. Feelings cannot be 
controlled.” 

An ^her trait of the encounterer is his ability to postpone 
immediate gratification in the service of long range goals. We are 
now referring to the power of the individual to surrender a prese, t 
enjoyment for preparation that vvill yield a more important tuLure 
meaning; and of being able to discern the relationship of the presenr 
to the future. In effect a thinking as well as a feeling human being. 

John Holt (1969) depicts the encounterer as a child who "wants-' to 
^lake sense out of things, find out how things work, gain competence and 
©^control over himself and his environment". Holt then goes on to say, 
5bie is open, receptive, ana perceptive. He does not shut him. self off 
" ^rom the srrange, confused, and complicated world around him. He 
^"observes it closely and sharply, and tries to take it all in. He is 
"^experimental. . . he v^^ants to find out how reality works, and 'nr- works 

it. He is bold. lie is not afraid of making mistakes. Ana ne 
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■I;, ..o c;v;i L-oiioraL-c; an nxLraoaa :i na ;,^y air.ovmL- o£ unccr uvi nuy , 

r- cio03 PlO”u* t-O l"lciVC .i. 

confusion, xyuorancc, anU buspcnsa. uui_in nuu 

moaning in any new situation. lie is willing and able bo wait for 
meaning to come to him - even if it comes very slowly, which it uSL.ally 

does 

Of the three relational patterns - survival, adjustment, enconnter- 
bhe encounter represents the greatest freedom, and also the most social 
sensii:ivit:y - 

Tor the encounterer, freedom springs from encouragement of the very 
traits he brings into the school situation. For the adjuster whose 
locus of concern is the right way - accepting judgments and decisions 
from others - freedom is nurtured by providing greater areas of self- 
diraction. For the survivor, freedom comes only after the child learns 
with ..,.e support of the teacher that live is not overpowering and painful 

1:hca .; c^n V'Gni:ui"0 forth and be successfu],. 

After viewing these relational patterns a question should be asked: 
Where are we as teachers at? It has been my experience and observation 
that the sehocis have almost exclusively fixed upon and promoted the 
adjustment pattern. Teachers expect their students to accept the given 
ways of behaving and knowing. As Dreeben (1968) in his interesting 
hook On hlnat Is Learned In Schools directly puts it: "To the question 

of what is learned in school (I answer) pupils learn to accept principles 
of eond;ict, or social norms, and to act according to them." So;i.e 
childi>ea learn this kind of thing better than others. The survivors are 
hard uo reach, difficult on the teacher, difficult on the class. They 
become school probiem.s. They becoii.e special students. They are nor 
bo.st of Iciirners. i 
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K'c; i.tliu 1 ', iiov'-'cv'c';' avo l:hoy oncoun L'CM’cri-i . r xridcpcndtinoo ol rn.i r,ci 

and Kpj.rif make quesL'ion those pviIncJples oi condiict and nor.-i.s, to 

vv 7 hicli Drccben rclers, as to some greater personal meaning. Let r/.e say ^ 
again they are not live best of learners. Tori'*anee, Yomoinoto, Getzels 
and Jaekson among others liave found that the ehild who exhibits indepen- 
dent and creative learning behavior is generally castigated and isolated 
by his classmates, and viewed as bothersome by his teachers. 

Along these lines, a piece of x-'eseareh was done by Wallach and 
Kogan (1965) . They studied an entire population of fifth graders in 
a large suburan school district. After assessing creativity and intelli- 
gence they divided their sample into four groups: high intelligence 

high creativity, high intelligence - low creativity, low intelligence 
high creativity, and low’ intelligence - low creativity- They then viewed 
the r'elative anxiety levels of each group- They found, nor too sur- 
prisingly, tiiat the low intelligonee - low creativity groitp exhibited 
the highest anxiety scores, w’hile - and. this may be surprising - 
the lowest degi'ee of anxiety was found in the high intelligence - low 
creativity group - 



Why woLiXd those who are high in intelligence and lov-? in creativity 
be less anxious than those who are high in both intelligence and 
creativity? W>'allace (19 7.1) offers this hypothesis: ’’They (the high 

IQ - low creativity group) possess suf.ficient intelligence to cope 
adequate.ly w’ith ttie demands of their teachers. More importantly, ti'ieir 
low creativity is not an undersirable attribute in the typical elementary 
classroom where conformance of thought rather than modification of thought 
is usually rev^arded” . 
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liow vev'y Huci we arc penall'/.;! ng stucicnt-s who present- t!ie very 

learning and nersonal qualities thru- we slioild ue encoui. cp^in^ . 

We must realize that i£ important pi^ogress is to come in education 
it will not be in the domain of more efficient learning of skills or 
the imparting of greater amounts of information, but ratner in the 
nurturance of the humanistic and democratic qualities such as those 
exhibited by the encounterer type- 
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and most significant, freedom rests upon belief and attitude. The 
individual's belief tliat he can make choices; that every situation 
presents tlie opportunity for choice; that he can do something about 
a situation, if onJ.y to frame an attitude toward it- In this vein 
Rollo May (1969) cites Mer ileau- Ponty as saying ”every intention is 
an attention, and attention is I - can.’^ Without this belief that he 
can ma]<e choices the individual can not and will not make them. Things 
will happen to him. Events will occur. But he will not see the volun- 
tary that inheres in each situation. 

The second coiupoaent of freedom - along with the willingness to 
choose - consists of tlie means and competencies for clfoice. If I 
wish to make certain choices I must have the individual resources 
necessary to actualize them. For example, if I wish to go to Europe I 
must first somehow get together the money for a fare, or be devious 
enough to get there without paying (v^hich is a resource). If I wish to 
learn history it. helps if I have the competency of reading. Quite 
simply, certain choices are excluded tolhose who lack the individual 
resources to gain them. It is in this area that the school may make a 
gt'eat impact on enlarging the freedom of the child. Under the aegis of 
the school the child learns skills which ultimately may be liberating. 

By increasing liis competencies, the schools, as a consegiience , also in- 
crease the options available to the child. All things being equal, look 
at how much fu^eer a child is who can read against one who can noto 
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II: is, howcvei', a L Lhis poiait- thal: we confront Lbc cUIc.nma of tf.e 
scliools i.n regard to freedom. The cliilci is denied free direction oi 
his own life for twelve years, so that with the noqn isil-n.on oi certain 
competencies and skills he might eventually beeomc freer. He is, in a 
sense, plaeed in a form of bondage so that he might eventually be free. 
The dilcmu'.a becomes clear. The fundamental belief underlying freedom - 
that a person can make significant choices in his own life - may be 
weakened. For while in the school environment, all too often, others 
have decided what is significant and worthwhile for the child. It is 
difficult to learn to be free if the child has little opportunity to 
practice making significant choices. The very belief and attitude of 
freedom ordinarily does not nurture well in such soil. 

The schools must grab the horns of this dilemma. As teachers the 
task we must keep in the forefront of our pursuits is to enlarge the 
students competencies and horizons and yet permit opportunity for 
significant choice. 
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IV . AN^n- CEDENTS OF TREEDGM 

I iu.i I'ii nji; tlin L' .F?x^ocloi;i 5 .s not a ^avcn. IE is not a quail Ly 

lIkiE ;i s in I lu r’O ri li'.l y p i^oscnlr in c'/.;. us. Non .is 1 Ir a CjUcij..i cy Liiulr 

cxisL.s by ivioi^o socia.l. protuLutr^u Lion ancl Dy tho [Lp:‘anLin^ OJ nights and 
privileges. Fi'^eedon'i rests upon the ])elief and attitude Elmt one can 
make and actualize choices. And freedom is further extended by the 
means, competencies, and talents that the individual may put into 
service. Belief and competencies are learned. It follows then that 
the capacity to be free can be learned - 

At this point let ns enlarge oi wor -ing definition of ::reedom to 
err- uasize a charac '“eris tic that has Uj: t now only been implied - that 
of aware choice. Freedom becomes then the capacity to choose with 
awareness and to actualize this choice. Josepli Church (1961) in his 
significant v^ork r.anguage and the Discovery of Rea.litv distinguishes 
between t\v*o major modes of perception and behavior. "^^The first mode 
is what is called participation, wher^e we respond organismically in an 
unmediated, reflex ~ like way to the dynamic, affective ... properties 
of the environment. The second is contemplative perception, where action 
is suspended in favor of inspection, judgment, and analysis.” 

In the participation mode, the individual is claimed by the immediacy 
of his environment. He has no choice but to respond as the situation 
seemingly impels. The awar^eness of the possibility of choice is just 
non«existcnt- On the other hand, the contemplative mode permits the 
greatest range of aware choice. The pet'son has detached himself fx'om 
the powerful valancies of his immediate suxTound ings . He has surveyed 
and evaluated the situation. He has analyzed possible options. His 
choice Is mediated by time and by thought, and is therefore a gr>nuine 
choice. The participant orientation is characteristic of very young chil- 
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scl'.oo.l.;:; arc to C'n.lui.’y;c tlici xnd i vi.clua.l ’ s .scope o.f. frc’Ctlorn L'licy 
must rcr.V.'.n;i.'/.e fhe an L'cccdcn Iva oJ; liife trccckvm - that is, pre- 

ooMcti tion.s of h:i£: becoming free. Ojic of fnese an i:occclon l:s is the 
child's capac:. L-y for mediated ’ action. Consideration before activity. 
What is necessary is the encom.-'agement in the child of those charac- 
teristics Church describes as contemplative over' 1110.“= oj. uhe partici- 
pative. With the powers of mediated thought the envirc m- ceases to 
be a coiUj elling controller of the child's attention, but tn teac jeoomes 
a ground for the actualization of choice. The child gai s vas ly 
improved position in that rather than merely reacting bo tl • seer Ing 
pull of ]iis environment, he may survey his situation, ig o; the 
irrelevant, and focus upon those elements which serve his : ils. If 

he does not develop this capacity of mediation he becomes an inmtre 
of his environment- 

Closely related is another antecedent to freedom, bhe ability to 
delay impulse and defer immediate gratification of needs. The child of 
tiro survi.vor pattern frequently can not delay blie immediate .fulfillment 
of his need.s. Ills environment is nob perceived in all ibs richness, but 
instead only as a backdrop for the satisfaction of his compelling needs. 
Immediate gratification of impulse does not permit the individual 
direction of his own life. It makes him oblivious to the possibilities 
r'esiding within himsel f and his world. 

The teacher who is aware of these antecedents of freedom, and who 
aids and supports the child in his movement from immature to more 
rnatui’e modes of behavior; and who brings the child to a point where 
he can control his impulse and postpone gratification permits a per- 
spective which appreciates the promise of the future. perspective 
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wli;ioh furthov a.llows tlie child the clioice of whether he wislios to prjr 
pate In tiie ;i iiuiicclLa.te cr)v:i I'onment and if so to determine whoL faniiion 
participotion vrill take. Tlie immediate environment ceases to impose 



;■ i c i - 
tiiat 
i tself 



upon him. 

How I wish I could agree with John Holt and other educational naturalists 
who maintain that all the child really needs in order to be free • to be 
placed in a free classroom environment on his own mettle and resour^ 3. He 
xtfould then become an instant encounterer. I wish I could agree but I can 
not- Some children ari'ive at school as encounterers and as we’ve mentioned 
there is an unf oi^tunate environmental press to make adjusters of them. The 
prescription for such children is to encourage their bent, to entrust them 
with much of their own education, and to support and challenge them. Too, 
their exists .a gi'cat need to invest the adjuster with greater amounts of 
self-direction. It is, however, the needs and condition of the survivor 
that Holt does not dulty recognize. This child if placed in a free environ- 
ment with little intervention would not suddenly become liberated. He if any 
thing would be worse off, for then there would be no resistance to his self- . 
defeating patterns. We would not see the survivor transformed into a 
curious, happy explorer. These are children v^7ho actually possess a fear 
of new experience. With them, as Shirley Cohen (1968) aptly states, "coping 
does not always mean a direct path toward higher and more mature levels of 
functioning." 

No, there are preconditions to freedom and John Holt’s pr'escription 
for non-intervention and non-direction would result in a great disservice 
to those children who are bound by internal constraints. Constraints 
that are translated into rigid, unaware, and impulsive behavior. Be- 
havior which may be bound in a very narrow manner to the immediate 
g n V 1 1 ' o n i lie n t . 
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Recognirion of tliG a n teocndoaL'S of fveodoin p ei’niits 1:hc toaclier to more 
adequately assess uhe child's need with tlic end of scif-direction. 
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fre]:dom, knor'e 

A s Cci tGnicju'L is ' ii Oi'clcip clDoutr trio rolftionship bctwocn Rnowlociyc* 
and froGcloni. It i.s n" lost ]jtinal_ to aay to is to bo tToc." It I 

■; nov. , I am more aware, and this increased awareness I have greater 
choice. tlanv critics of the schools among them John Holt, pa' l Goodman, 
and Herbert Kohl have brought into question the desirability of intro- 
ducing to the child any Knowledge which does not emanate directly from 
him. Paul Goodman (1969) states: ”It seems stupid to decide a priori 

what the young ought to know and then try to motivate them, instead of 
letting the initiative come from them...” 

This particular concept of education strikes me as constraining 
rather than enriching. It deprives the teacher of an active role in 
meeting and challenging his students. If we exclusively follow Holt’s 
(1969) suggestion of jr-st giving ’’children as much help and guidance as they 
need and ask for . . • and then get out of their way” it strips, in Buber’s 

terms, much of the ’’thouness” of the teacher. The teacher is reduced to 
mer'ely a waiting and watching option to be plucked at an appropriate time 
by the student. But as Buber (1958) has said in his I and Thou ’’all real 
living is meeting”, it would then follow that authentic education is a 
process of two persons - teacher and student - meeting. 

Maurice Friedman (1960) in talking about the teacher-student rela- 
tionship stated: ’’Only a philosophy of dialogue makes possible an 

adequate picture of what does. . .take place; the pupil grows through 
his encounter with the person of the teacher... In this encounter the 
reality which the teacher presents to him comes alive for him: it is 

transformed froin the potential, the abstract, and the unrelated 
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. n-.mediacv of 3 personal and... 

to the actual, concrete, ana preseiu. ^n....eaxc . 

. . ^ j ^ •>'' ' T 1 ' p ciii? n i n "tr cil^G s p c g 

reciprocal rcla-Lionship. This means ta.l: nO , e„l .carnin^ 

, K . ->• +- I s n rrio Cl n s t h ci t r Vi c p up 1 1 it^u s l 

unless the pvipil participates, hu. .et 

, . 'other’ than himself beiore he Icarns- 

encounter some tiling realty oth 

It is not a matter o£ keeping out of the student’s way as Holt 
suggests, it is rather a question of the spirit and orientation the 

teacher brings to his meeting with his student. Is he perceiving 

oc of 1 -h o student - his world, his needs, his 
and experiencing the uniqueness ol t i- 

,t end is he then challenging the student to go beyond this 
present moment - and is ne lul.u 

point of knowing and being? la he creating a tension between the moment 

and the student’s ability to create the next moment? Does he open the 

door to other worlds the student might not otherwise confront without him? 

And with this, is he opening up his personal world to the student? Hera 

is a teacher who is not controlling the student’s life, not pumping in 

knowledge which is not pertinent to the child, not a spectator of the child’ 

life. But, instead, an active human being sharing his perspecLive 

... i- a-u„ talents and promise of the child, while 

his student, bringing out khe talents ana p 

challenging the child to encounter new horizons. 

Holt (1967) in his influential book Hgt Children Fai l has held that 

knavledge thought to be important becomes obsolete or useless soon 

after it has been learned. He cautions about the child encountering 

this sort of knowledge in this way: "The child who remembered everything 

1 - ThifP his life believing many things that were 

he learned in school would live his ixie 

not so.” 

licit’s stand on the encountering of knowledge was viewed by Sam 
McCracken (1970) as "curiously absolutist." For Holt would 
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knowledge to be perfect ted before it is introduced - tiiat is, not capable 
of being modified by nevs; experience. Holt however realized that this 
perfecting was not possible, and his response was to admonish against 
preselecting any kno\^^lGdge for student eneout:ter. Yet, David Krech (1969) 
has suggested that most knowledge - not mei'ely that whieh is preselected - 
is partial and incomplete. Krech goes on to say that "much of the knowledge 
we acquire - whether through experience or formal education - is simply 
wrong." In other words both preselected and informal experiential knowledge 
are fraught with many of the same difficulties. 

The emphasis then should not be placed upon the perfectibility of 
knowledge. The emphasis should be instead upon the honesty and openness 
that we bring to encounters with the student. In their encounters the 
teacher and student should view knowledge as provisional and not as static. 
Their model of the world should be open and responsive to new experience. 
Some knowledge is more reliable and less likely to change than other 
knowledge. But none is perfect and none is perfectible. 

What is being said here, is that knowledge generated out of the 
meeting between teacher and student is necessary and freedom enhancing. 

As Jerome Bruner (1962) has written "the guarantee against limits is the 
sense of alternatives.” Knowledge about and from the world developed 
through the shared perspectives of teachei-' and student provides such 
alterna tives . 

In line wi1;!'i tliis, Lae aLlituue and belief the individual holds that 
he can make and actualize choices is strengthened by tlie recognition that 
events and phenomena can be known and that regularities of experience may 
be discerned and organized. For then the individual can depend upon his 

18 
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exncjrxdu'G nncl .LciUT.'ni.ag a.s rcip re aGni::!. up; rG.i.n.nblc.’ guides ior fut’arc decision 
making. iio \\?i.l.i, learn that' lie can af £cct ; ^nd that liis actions liave 
certain consenuciices • X'ecdhack can jjc p.I.O-ced against his iramework of 
knowledge about tlie world and be meaningfully evaluated. Let me go 
further and suggest tliat knowledge of the constancies of experience 
aids the child in his approach to the unknown and uncertainties of life; 
that as he realizes that much of his world is open to his understanding, 
he will gain trust in his capacity to confront that which he does not yet under 
stand. 
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VI. FRia^DOM AN’D TRiAGIK'ATlON 

ThS.nki c'ncouritering., and knowu-iig become fosLcr'ing processes o± 
f reeclon'. - AnoL'her iiigrodieni' sliould bo brxoi'Jy in l rociueeci Iulo our ciis- 
eussion - tliat of iinagina tioii - Lev Sbestov - the Russian existenui^l 
tliinker wiio has not enrjoyed tlie audiedoo he deserves - distinguishes 
between thinking and reasoning- Reasoning he notes is too sequential, 

■too tied down to the task of objectively understanding what now exists. 
Reasoning holds in eheek and in time destroys the power of imagination. 
Thinking to Shestov (1966) "means the relinquishing of logic" and its 
replacement wi-th imagination. For Shestov only imagination of all man’s 
faculties is equipped to deal with the major problems of the individual’s 
existence. For imagination can best deal v\7i'th what is not. To Shestov 
education should be "the art which aims at breaking down the logical 
continuiti' of argument and brings man out on the shoreless sea of 
imagination where everything is possible." Restraints, of the environ- 
ment and the bounds of necessity ^U'e iiot rceognixed, as tiic individual 
can envision any course of action and any world view he likes. Only 
when he forgets -the so-called "iaws"-given or derived from experience - 
can the Individual be free. 

As Shestov’ s view is situated by the one we have been discussing 
a tension, develops. Unlike Shestov what is held here is that the 
seeking and understanding of the regularities and constancies of our 
world are important in the actualization of choice, and that they 
need not choke - off imagination- Shestov, however, reminds us that 
liones't search and discovery of this w'orld is not enough, \vhat is 
further required is the creation of nqw worlds. 
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Vir. CONCLUSION 

Tlio oin • ) 1 If I s i s oi' 'lrc.'^na. 2 ,"U Ir ’ s ci i on ]i<i5 Ijccmi upon cijc ouicjoisncic^c.’jiionlr 

of frcGclom in the cliild. Recognition of tiic components and ciatecedents 
of fi‘ccf^vjm have undex''Scor‘ed my belief tliat fneedoin is 3 learned (^unlii-y 
and that trie teacher must foster and encourage it; furthermore^ that 
some come to the school not as aware , exploring and j.ree youngsters but 
as children who are rigid, bound, and afraid* And the teacher^ s responsi- 
^ ii'ty here is to actively reach out and support the child while modifying 
the child ^s behavior toward the end of greater self-direction. Further, 
the teacher in his dealings with all children is not as an option in the 
child classroom envir onment , but an interactive, concerned human being 
meeting with another human ■“ the child. The teacher^ s purpose is at all times 
to chaJ.lenge the student anc^ to create tension 

For tension is inherent in education and in choice. What the individual 
is opposes wdiat he might be. What he is doing opposes wnat might be. done. 

An option selected creates a new state of being and all of the risks and 
uncertainties that go with it. An option selected entails a rejection of 
other possible states of being. And in this sense every actuali2;ed choice 
expresses a movement away from present being. 

We have talked about the place of knowledge in providing the child 
a framework for making and evaluating choice. We have mentioned the 
need for detachment from the immediacy of environmental presses and of 
mediation of time and thought in enlarging the range of aware choice. 

And finally we talked briefly of Shestov^s cautions about the 
deadening effects that reason may have on imagination. To Shestov 
imagination was a forpbear of free thought and action; only imagination 
cou3,d transcend the J,imits of the given world. 
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There is a need fco trcinscend llie parameters of the iiiimediato , ye't to 
preserve an ap]i!'coiation oi and joy in the; pi'escint moriicnt. A need to 
e neon i.'a^ij'e tc;nsi.on loetween the aehiiowledgement o^r the eonSi.aiiei.es arid 
regularities of our world and the Ijeli.ef tliat the individual ean create 
his own pathways, his own life, his ots'u world - that nothing is impossible. 
Can the school achieve the balance necessary to stimulate and nurture this 
type of freedom? By balanced I do not mean by walking a middle line, but 
rather by recognizing the demands of life, the need of reason, the areas of 
the unknown, and encouragi.ng the student to understand these, and yet 
challenging the student’s will to transcend them. Can the school achieve 
this balance? I do not know. Yet I would like to see us try. You know, 
we have never really tried. 
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